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bore to geography. Eound these rocks there had gathered
some share of the mystery and fable which hung over the
heart of Africa. And he dispelled it not by intuitive
genius, but by plodding and conscientious toil, directed by
no common sagacity, and sustained by an indomitable
courage. Eor this service his name will be held in lasting
and honoured remembrance.

It was in the province of palaeoz.oic geology that Murchi-
son exerted his chief influence upon the progress of science.
But, as we have seen, there were other spheres of work
wherein he did good service, though its value may be even less
easily appraised. 2STo man could be so long and so actively
concerned in the direction of some of the leading scientific
Societies of his day without materially affecting the ad-
vancement of the studies to which these Societies were
devoted. To none of its founders and promoters, for ex-
ample, did the British Association owe more than to him.
His work, too, at the Geographical Society, was directly
related to some of the best achievements of modern geo-
graphy. But in this and similar cases his scientific endow-
ments were probably less concerned than his personal char-
acter, to which we may now, and lastly, turn.

2. A man's face and figure afford usually a good indica-
tion of the general calibre of the spirit which lodges
beneath them. The picture which rises to the mind when
one thinks of Murchison is that of a tall, wiry, muscular
frame, which still kept its erectness even under the burden
of almost fourscore years. It seemed the type of body
for an active geologist who had to win his reputation
by dint of hard climbing and walking almost as much as
by mental power. It was moreover united in his case withend Livingstone's work in Africaphilosophic reasoners, and who
